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the collection of articles that we assembled, the theme 

of roots—those traditions and core beliefs that hold us 
together as faith communities, and which also provide spiritual and 
artistic sustenance—became apparent. 

The recent IFRAA conference in Cleveland, Ohio, "The Treasures Within," 
suggested this theme as well. The two-day event offered an opportunity 
to visit with and understand how cohesive congregations of widely vary- 
ing denominations (Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist, Reformed Jewish, 
Russian Orthodox, Pentecostal) spread their roots into the community and 
draw nourishment from it. As roots hold the soil together, so do these reli- 
gious institutions help to hold neighborhoods together, at a time when local, 
state, and federal support for domestic programs has shrunk or disappeared 
altogether. The church or temple becomes a focal point for people—even for 
those who do not worship there—and helps to give a place an identity. Other 
institutions, such as those dedicated to preservation, the arts, and cultural 
history, also lend their support to help maintain the sacred material fabric. 

An undercurrent in the conference was how faith communities expand 
or contract, whither or thrive as demographics change. Families of belief 
are defenseless in the face of population migration from the city to the 
suburbs. Some die, but others are reborn. The faces in the pews change, 
the language of worship shifts, and the community of believers evolves 
into something new. In Cleveland, St. Michael's Church has slowly trans- 
formed from a predominantly German congregation in the early 20th 
century to one now mostly Hispanic. Trinity Episcopal Cathedral is forg- 
ing new links with its immediate surroundings, and is having an impact 
on new commercial development. St. Stephen's Church has helped a 
troubled neighborhood turn the corner, and is a catalyst for rehabilitation. 
As the conference showed, many houses of worship have firm roots. 

In this issue we turn to the roots of the sacred as they shape the 
environments we create through art and architecture. Architect Sher- 
man Aronson writes about the ancient Tent of Meeting—one of the 
earliest forms of sacred space—and the way it continues to influence 
the design of houses of worship. Sociologist Robert Scott examines how 
the medieval Christian concept of the sacred is reflected in the Gothic 
cathedral, and how it was nurtured and preserved through art and archi- 
tecture. Naomi Miroglio offers our readers—clergy and congregants as 
well as artists and architects—advice on how to organize and conduct 
restoration projects so that the spirit of an old building is sustained 
while making way for new uses. And photographer David Heald, through 
his truly stunning photographs of Cistercian abbeys in France, captures 
some of the most embryonic qualities of sacred art and architecture, 
distilled to the essences of light, shadow, and texture. 

The agenda of this issue is to invite you to revive your energies and 
your commitment to the creation of sacred environments through an 
appreciation of their ancient touchstones. 


(1 ۳ of the Sacred” is this issue’s unofficial theme. From 
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Court being the Holy Place, and the room at the far end being the Holy 
of Holies. This space was a perfect cube. It protected the Ark, which held 
the stone tablets. Only Aaron and his sons, the priests, were allowed 
within the enclosure, and only to perform sacrifices and blessings. 

Try to imagine the sense of space that the Tent of Meeting could have 
possessed: A simple, elegant, modular rhythm of beautiful, flowing 
curtains, making a distinct separation from the crowded, rough-hewn 
camp of the wandering Israelites. A place of visual repose set within this 
rustic environment. But, being open to the sky, it would not be much 
quieter than the surrounding area. Then imagine the Tabernacle as a 
fully enclosed room at the end of the Court. The front room would be 
relatively dark and significantly quieter than the Court. The Holy of Holies 
would have been almost totally dark and nearly silent. This is a space, 
we are told, that only Aaron entered once a year to make a blessing over 
the tablets. 

For me, this sequence of space from light to dark, from loud to 
quiet, from open to closed, from large to small, is a powerful commu- 
nication of human emotion. It is perhaps the most profound way that 
we have to use our hands and tools to fashion a special place for our 
most important things. 

I find a parallel to our own sense of personality and human spirit, 
where we sense important cultural ties as “deeply felt” or “deeply within" 
our subconscious mind. Certainly it would be important for all of the 
Jewish people to know in confidence that the Ark exists within the sacred 
place, even though individually they would not go into the space them- 
selves. It seems that this common cultural protection of shared impor- 
tant and sacred things is part of our sense of community. This brings 
to mind the real separation that the Tent of Meeting created between 
Moses, Aaron, and the priests from the rest of the people. It appears that 
the people never went within the Court. They passed sacrificial animals 
through the curtains to the priests. They observed from the outside that 
the rituals were taking place. 

Now this notion, that the Temple is a holy place removed from the 
people served by the priests, is a common phenomenon among many 
ancient peoples. In fact, this sequence of spaces, from open to closed, 
light to dark, public to deeply protected, is repeated in innumerable forms 
across the globe wherever people made a place to worship their gods. 

Consider the Egyptian tombs and temples that the Jewish slaves 
helped to build. During the reign of Sety I and Rameses II, funerary 
temples were built at Deir el Bahari and Karnak. These temples are 
composed of a series of outdoor spaces, leading to a chamber carved 
from the rock of the cliff face. This outer chamber stood guard to a short 
tunnel leading to a smaller, darker, more sacred place deep within the 
rock walls. As we are told by history, the temple rituals were performed 
outside of these chambers, in the forecourt, open to the sky. 


THE TENT 
OF MEETING 


By Sherman Aronson, AIA 


of one of humankind's earliest creations of sacred religious struc- 

tures. What architectural thoughts and observations do these 
images bring to mind today, what influences could have been at work 
in generating this type of structure, what basic human responses to 
the divine are represented by similar constructions in other cultures 
and epochs, and what relationship, if any, does this architecture have 
to modern worship spaces? This article considers the design of the Tent 
of Meeting and discusses powerful holy places from other civilizations. 
By comparing floor plans and sketch illustrations we can see a strong 
commonality among their spatial organizations. This commonality offers 
insight into the effect of architecture in all ages. 

The "Tent of Meeting" is described well in the Torah, the Old Testa- 
ment. Imagine a large level clearing on the plain set at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. Surrounding the perimeter of this clearing are the tents of the 
Jewish tribes liberated from Egypt. The Tent of Meeting area is enclosed 
by wood-framed panels covered with linen curtains, is open to the sky, 
and is about one-quarter the size of a football field. Not a vast area, but 
large enough to be imposing both from within and from without. 


Ts Biblical “Tent of Meeting” and its Tabernacle are ancient images 


My ` 
D 


Layout of the Tent of Meeting in the Sinai Desert during Biblical times. 


The entrance curtains were at the narrow end, facing east. At the far 
end of the enclosure was the Tabernacle, with the space in front called 
the Court. The Tabernacle was covered with layers of finely woven fabric 
and animal skins, creating a watertight, opaque roof. The Tabernacle 
itself was subdivided into two rooms: the outer space entered from the 


SHERMAN ARONSON, AIA, is a partner in the firm DPK&A Architects, LLP 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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rooms were carved from within stone walls, making a cave with a single 
entrance at the short end of a rectangular room. At the far end was a 
domed chamber with a small entrance. Again the deepest and darkest 
place is made for the sacred objects. Even as their architecture evolved 
into magnificent temples and monasteries in the 11th and 13th centu- 


Layout of the Ise Temple in Japan in 685 C.E. 


ries, this simple spatial sequence—large, outer chamber guarding a 
smaller, windowless inner chamber—remains a nearly constant building 
formula. 

In China and Japan the evolution of the Buddhist shrine and monas- 
tery developed in a similar way. Simple, rectangular rooms housing the 
essential religious objects or functions are separated from the forecourt 
and entrances by a series of enclosures. In the larger shrine complexes, 
the layers of enclosure multiply into many rings of walled and fenced 
areas, open to the sky, between the most accessible portions of the 
complex and the most sacred rooms. 

In Japan, the Shrine at Ise is rebuilt every generation on the site adja- 
cent to the existing shrine, which is then dismantled. The proportions 
and sizes of the building components seem to be developed to suit 
people's hands and carrying ability, much like the structural elements of 
the Tent of Meeting must have been. 

The Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem, built in 950 B.C.E., was a 
permanent structure based loosely on the design principles of the Tent 
of Meeting. I think that there is less detail given in the Torah about this 
Temple, but we do know that it was a stone structure, with the same 100- 
by-50-foot overall size as the Tent of Meeting. However, the thickness of 
the stone and the technology for supporting a roof reduced the interior 
to 20 cubits wide, about 30 feet. Still, with a height equal to its width, and 
with tall clerestory windows set high in the wall, the large “Court” of the 
main space would have been very imposing. 

The large rectangular room was again subdivided, with a smaller 
covered room at the far end, and with, yet again, a smaller Holy of Holies 
set in that space. It appears that this deepest room had a lowered roof, 
under the daylight source, making a dark chamber. During the 16th and 
17th centuries, scholars and artists created wonderful illustrations of the 
Temple of Solomon and the last Temple of King Herod. These illustra- 
tions, however, would have been colored by contemporary religious 


Similarly, in ancient Greece, at temples such as the Parthenon, built 
to the goddess Athena, and even at the early temples at Paestum, the 
colonnaded perimeter separates the holy place from the people. The ritu- 
als were performed outside of the stone structures. The temple is set on 
a raised base within a walled enclosure within the city. The entrance is 
oriented to form an imposing view from outside of the enclosure, mark- 
ing the presence of the sacred place to the entire community. 

These examples in Egypt and Greece are ways of making sacred places 
of which the early Jews may have been aware. The Egyptian culture had 
in addition a way of making portable tents for important government 
figures to observe the work going on throughout the kingdom. These 
utilized wooden poles and decorated fabric coverings to set up tempo- 
rary headquarters. This technology would have been essential in the 
nomadic condition of the people of the Exodus. This building method 
was used for the Tent of Meeting, which was a knock-down and reas- 
semble type of project, not a permanent structure. 

Other cultures have created similar types of sacred places. In ancient 
India some of the first Buddhist prayer halls covered and protected a 
burial mound, or Stupa, as early as the first century C.E. These simple 
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Plan of Buddhist Chaitya-hall at Karli, India, in 100 B.C.E. 
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making sacrifices, except those performed within the Temple grounds by 
the priests. So what did they do? 

In Alexandria, Egypt, for instance, we know that there was a tremen- 
dous synagogue with a large wealthy congregation. What did they use 
as a model for this space? They needed a room for a group to gather 
and hear a speaker tell the stories of the Torah. Research indicates that 
there was no such religious space within the known world at that time. 
However, the Greeks had developed a Council Chamber, the bouleu- 
terion, for political meetings, which included benches built along three 
walls, and a blank wall shielding the entrance vestibule, forming a back- 
drop for the speaker. It appears that the Jewish congregations used this 
model and created a new building form—a proto-synagogue—of which 
several ruins remain. 

In the beginning this initial synagogue was very different from the 
Temple. In fact, there was no permanent place for the Torah scrolls. Even- 
tually the scrolls found a place in a stone niche, serving as an Ark, at the 
far end of the space, across from the entrance. This arrangement hinted 
back to the small enclosure, the Holy of Holies, at the far end from the 
entrance curtains in the Tent of Meeting and the Tabernacle. This early 
synagogue plan served as the model for the early Christian churches in 
the Middle East, and later evolved into the great feats of religious archi- 
tecture throughout Europe. 

The American architect Louis Kahn often discussed the way a room 
affects people's behavior, and emphasized the importance of making a 
room well. That should sound like an obvious notion, but in the modern 
world of shiny appearance, fashionable facades, and flexible spaces, the 
idea that as architects we are making rooms for people needs to be said 
often. He noted that the character of a room helps guide the events that 
can take place in that room. The shape of the space, the quality of its 
natural daylight, the place of arrival, the interior arrangements—all can 
encourage people to speak in certain ways, and encourage silence when 
appropriate. The nature of a room can express how a people relate to 
heir shared values and experiences. 

Kahn also emphasized the search for agreement, and for commonal- 
ity of human needs, for those elements of architecture that could be 
imeless, rather than timely. We should appreciate lessons from other 
cultures and places, especially as they illuminate the nature of the reli- 
gious experience and the creation of sacred spaces. This does not mean 
hat we need to recreate examples from our ancient past as we make new 
sanctuaries and worship spaces today. Many of the ancient sites were 
used in ways that are extremely different than our religious practices 
oday. Today we often strive to unite the community and the religious 
leaders, to create spaces that encourage participation and shared expe- 
rience within our churches and synagogues. Yet, we can rediscover the 
human yearnings that generated the Tent of Meeting, the Tabernacle, 
and the Temples. We can see the effect of individual spaces on their 
communities, and the ways that architecture responds to religious needs 
in every time and place. 

Sources 

The Torah, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1962. 
The Synagogue, H. A. Meek, 1998. 

Who Wrote the Bible?, Richard Elliott Friedman, 1987. 
Virtual Jerusalem website, 1999 

Living Architecture: Egyptian, Jean-Louis De Cenival, 1964. 
Living Architecture: Greek, Roland Martin, 1967. 

Living Architecture: Indian, Andreas Volwahsen, 1969. 
Living Architecture: Japanese, Tomoya Masuda, 1970. 
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Plan of Herod's Temple in Jerusalem in 70 C.E. 


spaces, including medieval Christian churches, the way our modern 
sensibilities affect how we picture earlier art forms and cultures. 

One thing this points to is the distinction between the Temple and 
the Synagogue. Remember that the Tent of Meeting in the desert and 
the Temple in Jerusalem were administered by the priests. They were not 
interior gathering places for group worship. The need for another type of 
structure for Jewish prayer apparently developed around the time of the 
construction of the Second Temple in Jerusalem. By that time, 70 C.E., 
there were millions of Jews in far off places within the Roman Empire 
and the Greek world, remote from Jerusalem. Jews were prohibited from 
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CISTERCIAN ABBEYS 


OF FRANCE 


Photographs by David Heald 


spaces. Heald’s images show us essences, those truths in stone and 


light, which make visible the power of belief and faith. 

Heald's photographs of abbey interiors seem to echo with the prayers 
of generations of Cistercian monks, while the exteriors place these reli- 
gious environments in the greater context of the natural world. They 
present, simultaneously, a vision of architecture and spirit entwined, 
while also capturing those small, precious places where we are told God 
resides: in the details. A delicately carved column capital, the egg-and- 
dart molding trailing an arch, the stone-upon-stone of a shattered dome, 
all of these Heald's photos offer up as praise sung in human artifice. 
—Michael J. Crosbie 


All great art renders the invisible visible. David Heald’s photographs of 
Cistercian abbeys occupy that realm. A photographer for the Guggen- 
heim Museum in New York, Heald has for more than a decade traversed 
the French countryside to capture the spirit of Cistercian abbey churches 
and buildings. A few years ago Heald collected some of his pictures in 
a beautiful volume, Architecture of Silence (Abrams, $60) and he has also 
rendered these beautiful images on note cards. Heald has also assem- 
bled a traveling exhibit of his work (for more information you can visit his 
website at: www.davidhealdphotographs.com). 

The tritone photographs, a few of which we present here, are arresting 
in their simple, quiet testimony to these 12th- and 13th-century sacred 


South aisle and nave looking west, Fontenay, photographed in 1990. 


Nave and south aisle, Le Thoronet, photographed in 1986. Nave and south aisle, Le Thoronet, photographed in 1986. 


Capital in the cloister, Fontfroide, photographed in 1995. Refectory, Noirlac, photographed in 1990. 
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Facade of the church, Clairmont, photographed in 1990. 
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Libraries abound with scholarly works on the nature and role of 
the sacred in human society. Those most relevant to my interests 
disclose the common core of ideas that humans hold about the 
sacred and the key dilemmas they face in their efforts to venerate 
and communicate with it. For me, one of the most instructive works 
on the topic is Emile Durkheim’s classic The Elementary Forms of Reli- 
gious Life. Although I first read this book long ago in graduate school, 
only now—in my search for an understanding of the sacred—did I 
truly appreciate its brilliant insights. 

Durkheim’s approach to the study of religion and society is 
analogous to that of the cell biologist who attempts to understand 
complex life forms by studying single-cell organisms. He examines 
the religious practices of small tribal societies (mainly in Australia) 
in an attempt to expose the fundamental anatomy of ideas and 
practices associated with the sacred that he believes are common to 
human groups everywhere. Of Durkheim's many observations about 
the sacred, the following points gleaned from my reading of his 
book are particularly germane to interpreting cathedrals as socially 
constructed spaces. 

The divine, from which the quality of sacredness emanates, is 
typically conceived to be without shape or form. It has no persona. 
It is basically shapeless, anonymous, impersonal, and enduring. It is 
imagined to have existed long before those experiencing it were born 
and to persist long after they have died. Generations will come and 
go, the places where humans worship it will crumble and decay, but 
the force itself endures. 

Even though it is imagined as being incorporeal, people do not 
experience it in this way. Through their words and actions, they 
clearly seem to regard the sacred force as being as tangible, as 
concrete, as the wood, stone, and metal of the temples or the statues 
and other objects they believe the sacred has come to occupy. 

However, people’s belief that the divine is both omnipresent and 
also localized in certain spaces and objects means that the force is 
external to places where it alights. That is, it does not inhere in the 
places and objects to which it attaches; rather, it enters them from 
without and above. 

This impression in turn suggests that originally the raw materi- 
als used to create sacred spaces and objects or employed in the 
enactment of holy rites were indistinguishable from other, ordinary 
materials of their type. At a certain moment, however, they became 
infused with a divine presence, transforming them from something 
ordinary into something sacred. For example, the high altar of a 
cathedral is considered the most sacred location in the building and 
the great cross sitting atop it, its most sacred object. Neither exists 
in nature; both had to be manufactured by ordinary craftspeople 


SACRED FORCE 


AND SACRED SPACE 


By Robert A. Scott 


y colleague William Mahrt, a professor of music at Stan- 

ford University, specializes in medieval church music 

and liturgy. I once asked him what a cathedral is for. A 
cathedral, he replied, exists for the performance of liturgy. He then 
explained that liturgy refers to the language, gestures, and actions 
that members of a religious body use to commune with and vener- 
ate God. The Oxford English Dictionary defines liturgy similarly, as the 
authorized forms of rites, observances, and procedures prescribed by 
the church for public worship. Communication with God is engaged 
in as an end in itself and also in the hope that God will adopt and 
retain a benevolent attitude toward those who worship Him and 
toward the groups on whose behalf they pray. 

Most people probably imagine God as a force that is omnipresent. 
At the same time, people also believe that God is uniquely present 
and available to them in certain places for veneration and worship, 
and that the divine is uniquely concentrated in certain objects. Such 
places are sacred spaces, and such objects, sacred objects. Gothic 
cathedrals, of course, are prime examples of sacred spaces, and the 
relics, statuary, altars, and other material objects they contain are 
examples of sacred objects. 

Understanding how people conceive of a place, say a cathedral, 
where the sacred spirit is uniquely present requires an understand- 
ing of what people imagine the essential nature of the divine to be. 
Where exactly does its sacred force come from? What is its form in 
its natural state? How does it come to inhabit particular spaces and 
objects on earth but not others? Once there, what keeps it from 
leaving, and how should a person behave in its presence? Answers 
to these questions yield valuable insights into cathedrals as socially 
constructed spaces: how they are designed, what existential project 
the space is created to accomplish, how the space is arrayed, who is 
permitted to enter it, what takes place within it, and more. 

To understand cathedrals, then, we must understand the idea of 
the sacred. The Oxford English Dictionary's definition of the word sacred 
includes such terms as “made in awe,” “revered,” “considered deserv- 
ing of veneration,” and “consecrated.” Terms such as “holy” and 
“hallowed” are employed in elaboration. A conception of a force that 
evokes such emotions and feelings in people seems to be universal. 
Though the specific content of ideas about the sacred varies across 
different peoples and historical eras, most students of religion agree 
that societies everywhere have such a concept. 


ROBERT A. SCOTT is Associate Director Emeritus of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University. This article is an excerpt 
from his new book, The Gothic Enterprise: A Guide to Understanding the 
Medieval Cathedral (University of California Press, 2003). 
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balancing act; indeed, it is difficult to imagine a more daunting 
human enterprise. 

Embracing the concept of the sacred and believing that it is 
uniquely present in a particular place automatically sets up another, 
opposing type of place and realm of existence—one that is not 
sacred. Just as “up” implies “down,” the sacred implies the profane, 
or secular. In most religions, this distinction between the sacred and 
the profane is absolute and antagonistic, in the sense that things 
may belong to one realm or the other but not to both. Sacred things 
must then be set apart in special places to protect them from becom- 
ing polluted or tainted through physical contact with things that are 
profane, and clear boundaries must mark where one realm ends and 
the other begins. Finally, rituals are needed to cleanse, purify, and 
prepare those coming from the realm of the secular before they enter 
the realm of the sacred. 

Durkheim shows us that practices designed to commune with and 
venerate the divine are almost always communal activities. Even 
in the early monastic communities, where worship was sometimes 
performed in solitude, the form, content, and process of worship 
were often communal. Thus it is accurate to say that most reli- 
gious practices take place in group settings, assemblies arranged 
in an attempt to evoke, maintain, and recreate particular states of 
mind about and experiences of the sacred among group members. 
Religious worship is therefore constitutive of the collective. To 
use Durkheim's apt phrase, such ceremonies “make the collective 
happen” by setting collectivity in motion.“ People experience the 
sacred most intensely when they are in the company of other people, 
united around the same ideas, with the same focus of concern and 
the same forms of action. When acts of collective worship end, 
members go their separate ways, returning once again to the secular 
world. As they do, their sense of the collective begins to fade and 
lose its vibrancy and sharpness. The periodic gatherings that reli- 
gious practice provides for and requires enliven it again. Through 
group experience, the experience of the sacred is renewed, largely 
because groups serve as the vector that arouses these sentiments in 
the first place. In this respect, Durkheim reminds us, the true func- 
tion of religion is not to make us think, but to make us strong and to 
help us to live by strengthening our experience of belonging, thereby 
enabling us to better endure the inevitable trials of existence and to 
overcome them.’ 


Creating Sacred Space 

We have seen how, in the minds of those who designed and built 
them, Gothic cathedrals were intended to mirror heaven as medieval 
theologians imagined it to be. The cathedral was supposed to be a 
setting in which humans could glimpse heaven, thereby experiencing 
a foretaste of the hereafter. It served to draw people toward heaven. 
Durkheim's ideas about the sacred, however, suggest a different, 
almost opposite view of the cathedral's purpose in which the cathe- 
dral is a place designed to draw the divine down among people.? We 
might say this is done by creating a congenial habitat for the divine. 
Working within the limits imposed by ordinary materials, builders 
aim to erect a setting reminiscent of the place from which the divine 
emanates. People then enact rituals in this space that they believe 
will please God, encouraging the divine spirit to enter the building 
and occupy it. In this sense, the Gothic cathedral is akin to a great 
lens created to gather the diffuse ambient light of the divine spirit 
and focus it to a particular geographical location, where it becomes 
available for human worship and supplication. 


working with common metals and woods. The sacred force thought 
to occupy them was not there in the raw materials from the start. It 
entered only at a certain moment. 

Rituals are required to effect the transition from ordinary materials 
to sacred objects. Human notions about the sacred and the nature of 
this transition from ordinary to special occur in all religions and are 
powerfully illustrated by a passage from David Freedberg’s book The 
Power of Images, which presents a prototypical example of such a ritual. 
He explains that Ceylonese (now Sri Lankan) Buddhists believe that 
the spirit of Buddha enters his statue only when the eyes are painted 
on it. Until this happens, it is regarded as just ordinary material. 
Once the eyes are added, "bringing an image to life," it is considered 
to be sacred, the equivalent of a god. As Freedberg describes: 

"The ceremony is regarded by its performers as very dangerous 
and is surrounded with taboos. It is performed by the craftsman 
who made the statues, after several hours of ceremonies to ensure 
that no evil will come to him. This evil...is imprecisely conceptual- 
ized, but results from making mistakes in ritual, violating taboos, or 
otherwise arousing the malevolent attention of a supernatural being, 
who usually conveys the evil by a gaze (balma). The craftsman paints 
in the eyes at an auspicious moment and is left alone in the closed 
temple with only his colleagues, while everyone else stands clear 
even of the outer door. Moreover, the craftsman does not dare to 
ook the statue in the face, but keeps his back to it and paints side- 
ways or over his shoulder while looking into a mirror, which catches 
the gaze of the image he is bringing to life. As soon as the painting 
is done the craftsman himself has a dangerous gaze. He is then led 
out blindfolded and the covering is only removed from his eyes 
when they will first fall upon something which he then symbolically 
destroys with a sword stroke.” ? 

Once the divine force has been localized in a now sacred space or 
object, however, it is not bound to remain there. It is imagined to have 
the capacity to go elsewhere or, for that matter, to disappear entirely. 
As a result, even while venerating and worshipping the divine force, 
humans worry that it might, at any moment, leave. (In ancient Greece, 
once a statue was invested with life, it was sometimes chained down 
in order to stop the god who occupied it from escaping!) 

In addition, a sacred force is also thought to have a radiating qual- 
ity; that is, its power is believed to diffuse and radiate out, in the 
process occupying objects and spaces adjacent to it. The power is 
believed to diminish with distance, so that the farther one is from 
the source, the weaker its effects. This idea permeates beliefs about 
saints' relics. Such objects were thought to have a quality similar 
to radioactivity that affected anything they touched. The belief was 
that the farther one stood from the object, the weaker was the effect. 
Thus, a person who hoped for a miracle cure needed to have direct or 
near-direct physical contact with the relic.? Because of this tendency 
to radiate, if a sacred object is left unconfined and exposed, its 
powers will dissipate, like oil being carried along the surface of 
a running body of water. For this reason, care must be taken to 
construct a container to house it that is made of materials appropri- 
ate to the task of holding and containing the sacred force. 

These last observations hint at the magnitude of the existential 
project entailed in designing and building a space for the sacred 
to occupy. The design and appearance must attract the sacred and 
induce it to settle and to stay. At the same time, the space must be 
substantial enough not only to contain and confine the sacred, but 
also to ensure that it will remain strong, vibrant, and alive—keeping 
its powers from dissipating. Accomplishing all this entails a delicate 
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“What is the good of displaying all this gold in the church? ...You 
display the statue of a saint...and you think that the more overloaded 
with colors it is, the holier it is. And people throng to kiss it—and 
are urged to leave an offering; they pay homage to the beauty of the 
object more than to its holiness...Oh vanity! vanity! and folly even 
greater than the vanity! The church sparkles and gleams on all sides, 
while its poor huddle in need; its stones are gilded, while its children 
go unclad; in it the art lovers find enough to satisfy their curiosity, 
while the poor find nothing there to relieve their misery.” 1® 

Here is Suger's reply: 

^We maintain that the sacred vessels should be enhanced by 
outward adornment, and nowhere more than in serving the Holy 
Sacrifice, where inwardly all should be pure and outwardly all 
should be noble. ..If, according to the word of God and the prophet's 
command, the gold vessels, the gold phials, and the small gold 
mortars were used to collect the blood of goats, the calves, and a 
red heifer, then how much more zealously shall we hold our gold 
vases, precious stones, and all that we value most highly in creation, 
in order to collect the blood of Jesus Christ." !! 

Everything about the medieval cathedral—from its physical 
design, including its special use of light, through its decorations, 
to its daily rituals of prayer, including the texts used, as well as the 
music, vestments, processions, and incense—reflects this effort 
to use art to help make the space worthy of and welcoming to the 
divine. Soaring heights, delicate arches, magnificent stained glass, 
and fine stone and wood carvings are there for all to see. But there 
were also subtler, less obvious ways in which the intended perfec- 
tion of the building was expressed. I know a young woman named 
Jenny Jacobs, a stone mason who specializes in restoration work. 
She has worked on many recent projects, including the restoration 
of the tower, spire, and west front of Salisbury Cathedral; the west 
front of Bath Abbey; and the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral. She 
once told me that she finds the finest expressions of spirituality in 
these buildings not in spaces that can be seen up close, but high 
in ceilings and on towers. She also describes exquisite works of 
carpentry and masonry out of sight in the attic areas beneath roofs 
and above vaults or behind the massive stones forming west fronts. 
There are also stained-glass windows high up in the clerestory, not 
visible from the floor level. She especially admires the west front 
statues that are "back-carved"—carved in the round, including the 
areas that do not show. Occasionally, she has even uncovered bits of 
wonderfully carved statuary concealed in places where no one may 
have seen them for hundreds of years. Why are they there, and what 
purpose do they serve? 

Her interpretation, which I accept, is that works of fine craftsman- 
ship done to exacting standards are found in concealed places for 
good reason—they allowed the craftsmen who built the cathedrals 
to declare emphatically that the building was intended as a monu- 
ment to God, created by humans solely for His benefit. Few humans 
may ever see these examples of artistic expression, but God, as 
witness to all things, can. (Of course, to make this point, it is neces- 
sary to reveal the existence of these works. They are the worst-kept 
secret about Gothic cathedrals I know!) 

Before all these delightful treasures could be appreciated, medi- 
eval designers had to attract the divine to the cathedral. To do so, 
they aimed to demarcate the realms of the sacred and the secular, 
and show that the sacred would be protected from adulteration. The 
physical layout of the building clearly reflects this intent, beginning 
with massive walls that form the boundary separating the sacred 


These two views may seem antagonistic, but I do not believe they 
are. Each appears plausible yet incomplete. A fuller understanding 
of the Gothic cathedral requires us to view it both as a place where 
humans were meant to cast their eyes toward heaven and as a setting 
in which humans endeavored to lure the divine into their midst. The 
second endeavor is actually reflected in the building's design and 
layout, as well as in what transpired within it. 

To people in the Middle Ages, it was obvious that sacred spaces had to 
be created and that the act of creating them demanded the highest forms 
of artistic expression of which human beings were capable. The medieval 
worldview did not lend itself to the idea, present in other cultures, that 
natural places—caves, tree hollows, or forest glens—might be suitable 
settings for attracting the divine into the human midst. On the contrary, 
they believed that fashioning a sacred space in a setting of God's very 
own creation might be viewed by Him as demeaning or a slight. It was 
taken for granted that sacred spaces had to be built. Moreover, such 
spaces had to be constructed of materials that could be seen as suitable 
to the purposes at hand. In theory, all that is required to create a sacred 
space is a place apart and separate from the secular world; the bound- 
ary lines between secular and sacred realms could be marked by mud, 
twigs, or mounds of dirt, and processional ways designated with chalk or 
pebbles. But in the mind of the medieval cathedral builder sacred spaces 
demanded substantiality. Stone, whenever available, seemed required, 
and, in its absence, wood or brick. Of all natural materials available during 
the Middle Ages, stone was preferred because it alone had the requisite 
qualities of durability, heft, timelessness, and permanence that a house 
meant for the sacred demanded. 

The philosopher John Sallis captures the nub of this sentiment in 
his fascinating book Stone. "Stone," he explains, "is ancient, not only 
in the sense that it withstands the wear of time better than other 
natural things, but also in the sense that antiquity is of the order of 
the always...Stone comes from a past that has never been present, a 
past inassimilable to the order of time in which things were and مع‎ 
in the human world." Its appearance of invulnerability to the whims 
of history, human foibles, or the winds of change, its marked capacity 
for providing safe shelter and protection, ideally suited it to the task 
of creating a sacred space. 

In the medieval world, a sacred space demanded art—not just 
any art, but the most beautiful, exquisite, and refined expressions 
of human artistic endeavor available. Abbot Suger voiced this idea 
when he said of his plans to renovate the Abbey Church of St. Denis 
that "everything that is most precious should be used above all to 
celebrate the Holy Mass." * The German philosopher Hegel helps 
us to understand why. Art, he suggests, originates when humans 
produce through their own resources a new object, one capable of 
presenting a spiritual content that does not appear in natural things. 
It reflects the deep human need to make something special? 

The very existence of art made it imperative to use it in decorat- 
ing sacred spaces. People feared that a failure to use the best of 
human creativity might be interpreted by the divine as a slight, an 
indication of something less than full devotion. Therefore, medieval 
people felt compelled to draw on all of their artistic, engineering, 
and craft-based creative impulses to create the finest space of which 
they were capable. Doing so allowed them to make manifest a highly 
personal expression of their piety and devotion, one that belonged 
to their community alone. When Abbot Suger announced his plans 
to build a new choir for his abbey church, his longtime friend and 
fellow abbot, Bernard of Clairvaux, criticized him for wanting exces- 
sive opulence. Bernard asked, 
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and the manner in which the building drew the visitor into it—all 
combined to make a Gothic cathedral one of the most astonishing 
settings ever built. 

A particularly interesting way of enhancing the impression of a divine 

presence in medieval times was the use of exclusion. Laypeople were 
generally barred from the cathedral's inner sanctum, where the clergy 
performed in honor of the divinity. The laity could hear the service 
from the nave, where they were permitted to stand, but the service 
was recited in Latin, a language they could neither speak nor under- 
stand. The arrangement seemed calculated to evoke an even deeper 
sense of the mystery of the divine, thereby enlivening and enriching 
people’s experience of it. As theater—complete with stage sets, scripts, 
costumes, dramas, and musical works—great cathedrals evoke what 
they are meant to evoke perhaps more successfully than any other forms 
of architecture. An additional confirmation of the sacred force’s pres- 
nce came through the occurrence of miracles. That cathedrals, which 
often housed the remains of saints and other holy figures, were the site 
of ongoing miracles served as proof of the divine's presence and that the 
efforts to ensure its benevolence had been effective. 
As I mentioned earlier, the fear persisted that the sacred force 
might abandon the spaces humans had created for it. The power 
of this fear is evident in accounts of the fire of 1194 at Chartres, 
which destroyed the entire city along with its treasured cathedral. 
Chronicles of the event tell that the people fell into a state of general 
despair because they believed that the fire indicated the Virgin's 
extreme displeasure with the citizens of Chartres, whose immoral 
and heretical conduct had caused her to destroy the basilica she 
had previously considered to be her earthly home. She had even 
allowed the destruction of their most sacred relic, the tunic she wore 
at the time of Christ's birth, as an indication that she had decided to 
abandon the city and migrate elsewhere. The tunic was subsequently 
discovered unburned—taken as miraculous proof that she intended 
to remain but preferred a grander edifice.'* 

Another expression of this fear appears in Patrick Geary's fascinat- 
ing book about relic thefts, Furta Sacra. He recounts the history of 
the robust, profitable, and widespread trade in stolen relics during 
the medieval period. Part of what fueled this trade was the fact that 
every cathedral, abbey church, and monastery required some sort of 
sacred relic as a magnet for pilgrims, a need that developed at the 
very moment when the Church of Rome was endeavoring to regulate 
what had fast become an unwieldy collection of saints. The tension 
between these two developments fostered a flourishing market in 
stolen relics, which were believed to be more valuable than ones 
that had been gained legitimately. The reason was that the monks 
at the relics’ new home could claim that the saint had deliberately, 
though clandestinely, arranged for the theft in order to be moved to 
a preferred site. This site was, of course, the setting preferred by the 
purchaser of the stolen relics. 

These examples suggest that medieval people accepted the idea 
that a sacred force could leave a structure to which it had been 
drawn. This danger called for actions to ensure that it would not 
leave. The clergy, who were charged with mediating the relation- 
ships of ordinary individuals to the divine, needed to devise ritual 
practices meant to communicate to the sacred spirit at a particular 
site that it remained admired, esteemed, and continuously welcome. 
Above all, everyone was to avoid giving it any reason to leave. This 
brings us to the principal activity that engaged almost all of the time 
and energy of members of a monastic order or cathedral chapter: the 
performance of liturgy. 


oO 


from the profane. Entrance into the walled-off enclosure of sacred 
space is gained through the great doors of the enormous west front, 
often referred to as the “Gates of Heaven.” ? 

On entering a Gothic cathedral, however, a person does not 
confront the full essence of the sacred immediately. Instead, the 
cathedral's interior space is divided into zones of successively more 
concentrated sacredness from the westernmost to the easternmost 
end of the building. The transition from one zone to the next is 
always marked in some way, most commonly by one or more steps, 
which signal an increase in the degree of hallowedness. The part 
of the nave where one enters at the western end of the cathedra 
is customarily the lowest level of the main interior space. Typically, 
at the eastern end of the nave, up one or more steps, a massive 
stone screen separates the nave from the eastern arm of the build- 
ing. Called a "choir screen," it marks the western perimeter of the 
building's sacred core, which was enclosed by walls on the other 
three sides as well. The choir screen denotes a new zone of sacred- 
ness, denser in concentration, so to speak, than that found in the 
nave, and in medieval times it underscored the distinction between 
the clergy and the laity. Entry into the space east of the great choir 
screen was generally restricted to those who were officially desig- 
nated as spiritual mediators, that is, members of clergy, such as 
canons and monks, who used it as a special setting for performing 
their daily round of prayers. Within this area, called the “presbytery,” 
is another set of steps marking off the high altar. The high altar is the 
most sacred of all spaces within a great church's inner sanctum, the 
place where the power and concentration of the sacred force are said 
to be most intense. For this reason, it is reserved for the holiest of 
sacred objects, such as the image of Christ affixed to the cross. 

The choir and presbytery are often surrounded by ambulatories 
separating them from the building's outer walls. These were used for 
processions and, in cathedrals and abbeys that housed the shrine of 
a saint or a special chapel devoted to Mary, they served as pathways 
to guide pilgrims as they made their way from the great west front to 
the eastern end of the building, where shrines and lady chapels were 
typically placed. 


* k k 


William Mahrt explains that the configuration of sacred space within 
a Gothic cathedral is both axial and concentric in design. It is axial in 
the sense of a movement, as just described, through zones of increas- 
ing degrees of sacredness from the westernmost to the easternmost 
end. It is concentric in the sense that the fortress-like exterior walls 
separate the outside world from the inner world, where the sacred 
may be found, and the nearer to the heart of the interior space one 
gets, the more sacred the space is considered to be. Thus the choir 
and presbytery area amount to a walled-in inner sanctum surrounded 
by ambulatories, which are themselves encased by exterior walls, and 
these in turn, at least in English cathedrals, are enclosed within the 
walled domain of the cathedral close. In most cathedrals this sense 
of encapsulation is heightened further by roof vaults, which seal the 
inner vessel from the exposed timbers of the roofs. 

Within this space of increasingly concentrated degrees of sacred- 
ness, various techniques were used not only to create a space to 
accommodate a divine presence, but to heighten the impression that 
the divine was indeed there. The aim was to evoke astonishment, 
disbelief, and awe. Heavy pieces of stone were made to appear light, 
delicate, even ephemeral, to float and soar in ways that seem impos- 
sible. The rich tones of the primary colors used in stained glass, the 
sound of music written to resonate with the inner chords of the soul, 
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..Gothic cathedrals are astounding monuments to the aspirations of the 
human spirit reaching out to the divine, and this is a splendid introduc- 
tion to the medieval worlds that produced them, written by an enthusi- 
astic guide who really knows his 
subject and loves it” 


—Hugh Dickinson, 
Dean Emeritus of Salisbury Cathedral 
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Protecting Sacred Space 

Liturgy comprised daily, weekly, seasonal, and annual cycles of 
worship engaged in by the canons of a cathedral community. Enact- 
ment of liturgy took place each day of the year and demanded the 
energies of chapter members during most of their waking hours and 
even into the night. Each day was organized into a sequence of eight 
prayer services termed the Divine Office; the core of each service 
was a recitation from the Book of Psalms, and all 150 psalms were 
sung in their entirety over the course of a week. Alongside the Divine 
Office was the Mass, which each appointed member of the cathedral 
community was obliged to celebrate every day. Overlying this princi- 
pal cycle of daily prayer were supplementary liturgical observances, 
including special psalms, a daily office of the dead, and a daily little 
office of the Virgin, not to mention the annual cycle of liturgical 
seasons and feast days. 

All of these activities resulted in an extremely complicated, tightly 
ordered calendar of prayer services that lent structure to the entire 
year. In one widely adopted form of the liturgy, the Sarum Use (named 
for the cathedral church at Sarum, i.e., Salisbury), one of thirty- 
five different possible calendars was selected as a guide for each 
particular year." According to this densely packed calendar, most of 
the day and significant parts of the night were spent in prayer. Each 
service had its own set of rules. These were contained in two sets of 
books: the Ordinal and the Customary.'* Each ran to fifteen volumes 
and regulated in detail the behavior, demeanor, stance, expression, 
intonation, posture, and dress of each participant, as well as the text, 
music, and actions of each service. Together, these books stipulated 
the where, what, and how of a foundation's entire round of worship 
for each day of the year. The cathedral, as a setting to which the 
sacred force presumably had been drawn, provided the ideal space 
for carrying out this complex project. 

Devotion to such a program of worship, day in and day out, over 
the course of an entire year sent a clear message that in this place 
the divine was valued above all else. کا‎ 
1. See The Oxford English Dictionary, 2d ed., s.v. "sacred." See also Pascal Boyer, 
Religion Explained; H. Knoblauch, "Phenomenology of Religion," 1 3093-96, esp. 
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Exposed bricks are now part of an interior wall in a new lobby space at Calvary 
Presbyterian Church. 


ation it was key to have a co-chair, in the person of Carol Porter, 
whose own business experience and volunteer experience inside the 
church gave us the insight and the relationships we needed.” If the 
architect has access to the leaders before selection, he or she can 
help develop a balanced committee composition, which can save 
time and money down the road. 

The trend is for building committees to hire a professional project 
manager (PM). As a trained architect, engineer, or contractor, the PM 
serves as a point of contact for the building committee and handles 
all meetings, communications, budgeting, and presentations. The 
PM also conducts fee negotiations with the architect and subconsul- 
tants. As an independent voice, the PM can challenge the architect, 


TEAMWORK IN 
HISTORIC 
REHABILITATION 


By Naomi Miroglio, AIA 


arge institutions that own historic buildings tend to have 

informed, experienced staff to work with architects on renova- 

tion and seismic strengthening projects. Religious communi- 
ties and small seminaries, however, often have volunteer committees 
assembled on an ad hoc basis. These committees play an extremely 
critical role in realizing a building project, and working together with an 
architect requires a strong emphasis on communication and consen- 
sus building, and a capacity for each side to educate the other. 


Committee Building and Consensus Building 

Successful historic rehabilitation projects result when the building 
committee for a religious facility is composed of members who are 
good listeners and great communicators. The architect may not be 
able to make presentations to every group in the congregation, so 
the committee members are key liaisons to communicate plans to 
the faith community and gather their feedback. 

The best committees include a variety of users — for instance, 
someone familiar with how the congregation uses the kitchen, some- 
one with intimate knowledge of religious school needs, someone 
deeply involved in the music program. Usually the committee also 
includes a clergy member, someone from the governing board, anda 
member of the congregation who is also an architect. 

Having a strong leader, or co-chairs, for the committee is essen- 
tial for a successful project. In some cases, clergy may provide that 
leadership. In others, it may come from members who are experi- 
enced in business, or comfortable with decision-making. They need 
the respect of the other committee members and the trust of the 
congregation's leadership, especially the pastor. 

For example, at San Francisco's Calvary Presbyterian Church two 
co-chairs brought their own expertise to the table. Larry Gardner, 
Director of Administration at Calvary and a building committee 
member, notes: "One of the leaders was experienced in construction 
and hands-on project management. The other was a management 
professional with extensive experience bringing people and their 
ideas together. This arrangement worked for us." Jude Laspa, who 
has worked at Bechtel for many years, and was one of the co-chairs, 
supports the idea of two leaders. "Because I spent a career in the 
engineering and construction of large projects I was able to offer that 
knowledge. I was comfortable dealing with all the service suppliers 
and how a complex project can come in on budget and schedule. I 
was not as familiar with what goes on inside the church, especially 
in the core areas such as music and children’s programs. In our situ- 


NAOMI MIROGLIO, AIA, is a principal of Architectural Resources Group in San 
Francisco, California. 
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Restored rotunda space at the San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


classrooms. When it was time to review seating, several different 
chairs were brought in for the committee to test. 


Responding to Seismic Issues or Damage 

Many projects begin out of necessity—for example, a municipality 
requiring code improvements, such as seismic upgrades for unrein- 
forced masonry buildings, or a structure destroyed by fire. The best 
way for a congregation to build its enthusiasm for these projects (and 
generate excitement for fund raising) is to include related improve- 
ments, such as the addition of a multipurpose space, or improved 
mechanical systems. 

When Calvary Presbyterian Church needed to seismically upgrade 
its existing building, the congregants realized that they had an 
opportunity to redesign the historic and contemporary spaces to 
better meet the growing church community’s programmatic needs. 
Circulation was confusing, and the basement space was so unap- 
pealing it went unused. In the conceptual design phase, the archi- 
tects identified the possibility for creating a new space between the 
historic building and the education wing—a new lobby and pre- 
function space. This new atrium (a feature that was not part of the 
original program) became the central focus for creating excitement 
about the project and raising funds. 


Mutual Education 

Working together, congregations and architects can educate each 
other. Building committees can educate architects about their 
history and priorities for the future. In many cases working on 
historic buildings, people’s attachments and prejudices have to be 


Photo: David Wakely 


or even the congregation when needed. Jude Laspa feels that using 
professional PMs for renovation and historic rehab projects works. 
“Volunteer committees really do not have the time or in-depth 
knowledge that is often required. The independence of the PM from 
the other service providers, especially on a large project, provides 
the checks and balances that are very helpful.” Gardner continues, 
“One of the keys to the success of our project was the team of the 
architect, contractor, and the PM and how they worked together. They 
made the church's vision a reality.” We have worked successfully with 
project management consultants Hixson & Associates. 

When Architectural Resources Group undertook the renovation of 
Calvary Presbyterian, many on the committee did not have experi- 
ence reading architectural drawings. At a key point in finalizing the 
construction documents, the architects took the committee from 
room to room to explain how the drawings related to the proposed 
design. It’s important to emphasize to committees that the look of 
the drawings may not necessarily correspond exactly to the finished 
result. For instance, in the atrium at Calvary, the original brick 
wall had been covered with plaster which subsequently had been 
removed. The restoration called for cleaning off the remaining plas- 
ter. The committee understood that the cleaning process might leave 
the bricks with a rough finish. As it turned out, the cleaning method 
worked very well, but if it hadn't, the committee was prepared. 

The Calvary committee also planned to move Sunday school 
programs to the basement beneath the sanctuary. There was exten- 
sive discussion in building committee meetings about the need 
and relative cost of providing an acoustic separation in the ceiling 
between the basement and the sanctuary. The team found it difficult 
to reach consensus on the issue, so it was decided that live testing 
should take place. A preschool program being held in the existing 
Calvary complex was invited to go into the basement and sing, 
dance, jump, and scream. The sound transmission of these activities 
was recorded in the sanctuary by an acoustical engineer, but, more 
importantly, the design team and the committee viscerally under- 
stood the value of allocating resources for the acoustic treatment. 

For the renovation of Scott and Montgomery halls at the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary (actually located in Marin County), 
members of the committee also worked closely with the architects 
and project management team. "Our approach involved meeting with 
the building committee at the initial stage of the project to express 
the project's goals and clearly communicate that the scope and 
program were flexible, while the budget and schedule were already 
set. Early in the project, we worked with the committee to develop 
a flexible wish list," says Julie Siegfried of Hixson & Associates. 
"The key was to get a true cross-section of input from the users. In 
our meetings, we utilized that wish list to evaluate, prioritize, and 
determine program needs. The consensus-building and early ‘buy 
in' were critical to keeping the project proceeding within budget and 
on time." 

Because the building committees from religious institutions 
usually consist of people new to the architectural process, they 
don't generally have experience reading architectural drawings. As a 
result, architects can more effectively communicate with a "hands- 
on" approach. For example, at the seminary the team took short trips 
to other sites to test items under consideration. Contemplating a 
potential budget reduction by installing a “hole-less” elevator, the 
team rode a similar one at a retail outlet to get a sense of its speed 
and noise. They visited an office building to test a model of an acous- 
tic divider they were considering to provide separation between 
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Fire damage to the nave of St. Peter's Catholic Church in San Francisco, 
sustained in 1997. 


knowledge, the designers' resources can be focused during the 
design development phase on documenting those areas with the 
greatest thoroughness. Focused design development documents 
help committees know where the project impacts are the greatest on 
the budget so they can decide whether to defer other desired reno- 
vations for a later phase. In some cases, phased construction has 
the advantage of providing congregations with a tangible finished 
result within budget, which provides a boost for implementing future 
phases (and fulfilling long wish lists). 

Such an approach was used at the San Francisco Theological 
Seminary. After the 1989 Loma Prieta earthquake, the rubble stone 
walls of Scott and Montgomery halls were declared seismically unfit 
and the buildings abandoned. By the time renovations began in 
the late-1990s, the slate roofs were leaking to such an extent that 
mushrooms were growing on the walls. Early in the design process 
the architects researched the Seminary archives and found letters 
from the original architect addressing roof leaks that began the year 
after the building was completed. This indicated that the current 
water problems were related to a flaw in the original design and not 
a deferred maintenance issue. Poorly packed mortar and deteriorat- 
ing stones exacerbated the roofing problem. During design devel- 
opment, the new roof design and repointing work was thoroughly 


addressed. For instance, the congregation might have fond attach- 
ments to a space that has outlived its usefulness. At Calvary Presby- 
terian, restrooms existed in the space proposed for the atrium. Many 
members of the congregation expressed concern over losing them, 
in spite of the dramatic improvements the new space would offer. 
In order to address the issue, new restrooms were installed on the 
same level as the existing ones. 

In some cases, congregants may not initially be open to ideas of 
utilizing spaces that have been problematic in the past. For example, 
the professors at the San Francisco Theological Seminary were 
convinced that since the main rotunda in Scott Hall had leaked for 50 
years, it could never be water-tight, and a student center should not be 
located there. The leaks were related to a skylight, and the architects 
emphasized that when it was properly repaired the problem would 
cease (it did). Through careful analysis and sensitivity to the commit- 
tee member's opinions, architects can help building committees 
understand the design and construction process, the value of their 
historic buildings, and all the complexities of codes and budgets. They 
can also suggest possibilities the committee has yet to consider. 

For example, the San Francisco Theological Seminary had put 
off renovating Scott and Montgomery halls under the assumption 
that the cost would be too high for a small seminary, and the Board 
of Trustees was reluctant to raise funds to restore buildings that 
weren't in use. However, a 1996 master plan found that the campus 
badly needed conference facilities and more classrooms, and that 
the administrative offices were dispersed. Surveys also revealed that 
students felt the campus had no core, no central gathering place, and 
no strong sense of community. 

A 1998 feasibility study concluded that both buildings could be 
seismically upgraded at a moderate cost. Centralizing administrative 
offices in Montgomery Hall would free up the conference center for 
its original use, and Scott Hall could be transformed into a student 
center with classrooms. Because the historic stone buildings were 
seen as giving the campus a revived center and identity, it proved 
easy to raise the necessary funds from alumni and elsewhere. Since 
the restoration, enrollment has increased. 

St. Peter's Catholic Church in San Francisco, a Victorian-era wood- 
frame church built in 1880, suffered significant fire damage in 1997 
that destroyed most of the roof and a portion of the altars. Many in 
the congregation were less interested in restoring the historic fabric 
of the building than in developing a more contemporary layout for 
worship in the nave. 

Working with a liturgical consultant, parish-wide sessions were 
held to gather feedback about what the members wanted for the new 
space. The altar platform was brought closer to the congregation, and 
the old chancel space in the rear was converted to a chapel. The archi- 
tects listened carefully and reacted to these concerns in their design, 
which did not replicate the original layout. After building trust with the 
congregation, they were able to communicate the value of the original 
decorative plasterwork, paintings, and other historical features to the 
experience of the worship space. When a disaster spurs the renova- 
tion work, it can be helpful to involve the community in the research 
and discovery process. For example, several parishioners brought in 
wedding photographs that were studied under a magnifying glass to 
gain information about the pre-existing conditions. 


Balancing Design Goals 
With church rehabilitation projects, it's important to determine 
early on where the greatest cost impact is likely to be. With this 
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Conclusion 

Architects working with church building committees encounter a wide 
variety of experience levels and dynamics. Some groups are divided 
on whether to tear down or restore a potentially historic building. 
Other committees are very sophisticated about the historic value of 
the structure and even know where to find replacement materials. In 
the end, however, communication is the most important factor. If the 
committee leader, architect, and in some cases a professional project 
manager have a strong relationship from the beginning, they can bring 
the committee to consensus, and the committee can then commu- 
nicate with the congregation. The resulting synergy is most likely to 
produce a building that preserves its historic value while meeting the 
demands of contemporary worship. 
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Restored nave of St. Peter's Church, partly recreated with the 
aid of historical photos. 


detailed, which helped ensure accurate bids from contractors and 
kept the project on budget. 

At Calvary, the main concept in the early stages was the creation 
of an interior atrium lobby between the historic church and a 
modern education building constructed immediately adjacent. 
The major risk in this case was the potential for scheduling delays 
that would result from addressing San Francisco’s complex code 
requirements. The proposed atrium was possible only if the City of 
San Francisco would allow removal of fire-rated construction that 
existed between the buildings and treat the individual buildings 
as a single structure. Extra attention during design development, 
and working with San Francisco's pre-approval process was crucial 
to make sure the concept was viable. The process included meet- 
ings with the city officials to review past approvals, property line 
research, and complete application of the building and fire codes 
for preliminary design. The agreements made during the pre-appli- 
cation process were documented and included in the ultimate 
permit submittal, but the process gave the design team and the 
committee the confidence to move forward with the design. And 
when the community knew the dramatic interior space was part of 
the upgrade it was easier to fund raise. 
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Tilt-Up Churches Win Awards 


Tt wn 


Two religious buildings are winners of the 2003 Tilt-Up Achievement 
Awards, sponsored by the Tilt-Up Concrete Association. Sunset 
Christian (above) in Rocklin, California, is an 83,000-square-foot 
facility that was built at a cost of $85 per square foot. Complicated 
by the varied end-uses of the facility — from a 2,000-seat religious 
sanctuary to administrative and educational areas and a gymnasium 
— as well as a limited construction budget, tilt-up construction 
offered durability, speed, and economy. Constructed in only 270 
days, it was essential that the facility stand out from the surrounding 
retail and commercial buildings. 
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Notes & Comments 


Jubilee Church is Dedicated in Rome 


Richard Meier’s soaring white Jubilee Church was dedicated as part of 
the festivities surrounding the celebration of Pope John Paul II's 25th 
anniversary as pontiff in October. Located in the Tor Tre Teste area of 
Rome, the gleaming church features concrete, stucco, travertine, and 
glass and three dramatic shells or arcs evoking gliding white sails. The 
concrete arcs are graduated in height from 56 to 88 feet. According to 
Meier, "With the Jubilee Church, we have worked to create a new Roman 
Catholic church for the 21st century - a landmark that upholds and 
builds upon the city's rich architectural tradition." The Jubilee Church 
complex contains both a church and a community center, connected by 
a four-story atrium. The glass ceilings and skylights of the church span 
the entire length of the building, drawing parishioners' eyes upward. 
Natural light flows generously inside and plays on the wall surfaces 
throughout the day. At night, the building emanates light from within 
creating an ethereal presence and animating the landscape. 

The four-level community center is an integral component of 
the overall design of the Jubilee Church, and it functions as a key 
gathering place for social, educational, and recreational activities. A 
paved pedestrian approach or sagrato on the east, near the center of 
the adjacent Tor Tre Teste housing project, encourages parishioners 
to gather in the piazza as was done in the sagrati (churchyards) of 
medieval Italy. In 1996 the Vicariato di Roma awarded the commission 
to Meier following an invited competition, which included Tadao Ando, 
Gunter Behnisch, Santiago Calatrava, Peter Eisenman, and Frank Gehry. 
Construction on the Jubilee Church commenced in July 1998. 


Quote of Note 
"An instinctive taste teaches men to build their 
churches in flat countries, with spire steeples, 
which, as they cannot be referred to any other 
object, point as with silent finger to the sky 
and star.” 


— Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
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Se ee 5 ‘Treasures Within’ 


The Park Synagogue in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, one of the few works in the U.S. by 
German architect Erich Mendelsohn, was one of seven sites visited during the recent two- 
day IFRAA conference, “The Treasures Within,” which explored the symbiosis between 
communities of faith and the larger neighborhoods around them, in which each helps to 
support the other. The conference combined visits to sacred sites throughout the Cleveland 
area with talks on their history and connections with the ethnic, social, and civic context. 


Send Your News to Faith & Form 

The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its readers the latest news of 
those involved in the fields of religion, art, and architecture. Send press 
releases and materials to the attention of Michael J. Crosbie, Editor, Faith 
& Form, c/o Steven Winter Associates, 50 Washington Street, Norwalk, CT 
06854; fax: 203-852-0741; email: FaithNForm@aol.com. 
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Notes & Comments 


The other winner, All Saints Chapel in Dallas, Texas, uses interior 
concrete tilt wall panels finished with a smooth plaster coating. 
The edges of the panels were formed to 90-degree corners instead 
of standard beveling. On the exterior, the panels were covered 
with a thin concrete coating to seal the concrete and provide a 
uniform texture. It is estimated that the tilt-up construction saved 
approximately $500,000 in construction costs. 


Faith & Form Seminar in Switzerland 

Switzerland will be the base for the 2004 Faith & Form Seminar, 
September 15-29. This will be the eleventh art and architecture tour 
lead by Prof. Donald Bruggink. Churches and museums, some old and 
magnificent, many modern and open to evaluation, will be the focus 
of the tour. For more information contact: donb@westernsem.edu. 


Harold Fisher, 1901-2003 

Harold Fisher, a founding member of the Church Architectural Guild, 
predecessor to IFRAA, died on November 4, 2003 at the age of 102. 
Active in his Detroit firm Harold H. Fisher & Associates into his 
101st year, he won several awards in recent years, including IFRAA's 
Edward S. Frey Award for outstanding achievement in religious 
architecture. He often said that architecture kept him alive, and that 
religious structures offered the greatest opportunity for creative 
expression, with their integration of architecture, art, and sculpture. 
He will be missed by his large family, and by the hundreds of friends 
and colleagues who loved and admired him. 
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BRIAN HUGHES FINE 
ARTSMITHING 

Brian Hughes 

P.O. Box 10033 
Prescott, AZ 86304 
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brian@artsmithing.com 
www.artsmithing.com 
Architectural and sculptural 
blacksmithing. 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

225 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

Toll free: 866-481-1818 

FAX: 914-664-2194 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Memorial 
walls. Holocaust memorials. Meaningful 
and artistic donor recognition walls. 
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NEW GUILD STUDIO 
Mary Korns 

700 Braddock Ave. 

PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
Maxinne Leighton 

41 East 11th Street 

2nd Floor 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 

FAX: 212-475-7424 
info@bbbarch.com 
www.beyerblinderbelle.com 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, 
California; Baltimore Cathedral, 
Maryland; Temple Emanu-El, New York 
are project examples. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


VIGGO RAMBUSCH 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 

Designers, craftsmen, lighting engineers. 
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BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 

Since 1889, CSS has created original 
murals and interior decoration as well as 
restored cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 
shrines and chapels nationwide. 
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Mary Korns 
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412-351-6220 
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www.newguildstudio.com 
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PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

225 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

Toll free: 866-481-1818 

FAX: 914-664-2194 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Memorial 
walls. Holocaust memorials. Meaningful 
and artistic donor recognition walls. 


GOLD & METAL WORK 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


WATER STRUCTURES CO. 

Kim Noble 

60 Stard Road 

PO Box 2938 

Seabrook, NH 03874 
800-747-0168 

FAX: 603-474-0629 
skneeland@waterstructuresco.com 
www.waterstructuresco.com 
Custom designed font shells constructed 
using fiberglass/fibercement with a 
distinctive tile or natural stone finish. 


BELLS & CARILLONS 


HARMANNUS H. VAN BERGEN 
Harry Van Bergen 

PO Box 12928 

Charleston, SC 29422-2928 
800-544-8820 

FAX: 843-559-0797 
van@vanbergen.com 
www.vanbergen.com 

Bells, clocks, chimes, carillons. 


THE VERDIN COMPANY 
Suzanne Sizer 

444 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
513-241-4010 

FAX: 513-241-1855 
ssizer@verdin.com 
www.verdin.com 


COLUMBARIA 


THE CENTURY GUILD, LTD. 

Nick Strange 

PO Box 13128 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
919-598-1612 

FAX: 919-598-8944 
nick@thecenturyguild.com 
www.thecenturyguild.com 
Designers and makers of wooden 
columbaria for interior spaces. 


EICKHOF COLUMBARIA LLP 
Paul Eickhof 

205 W. Fletcher St. 

PO Box 537 

Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 

FAX: 218-281-6244 
sales@eickhofcolumbaria.com 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


NEW GUILD STUDIO 
Mary Korns 

700 Braddock Ave. 

PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 

Design through installation of fine stained 
glass, mosaic and decorative columbaria. 
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ACOUSTICS 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGN GROUP 
Russ Olsen 

5799 Broadmoor 

Suite 108 

Mission, KS 66202 
913-384-1261 

FAX: 913-384-1274 
russo@adgkc.com 
www.adgkc.com 

Room acoustics, noise control, sound and 
AN system design. 


ACOUSTICAL DESIGN 
COLLABORATIVE LTD. 

Neil Thompson Shade 

7509 L'Hirondelle Club Road 
Ruxton, MD 21204-6418 
410-821-5930 

FAX: 410-821-5931 
neil@akustx.com 
www.akustx.com 

Designing joyous sounds for all faiths and 
forms of worship. 


ORFIELD LABORATORIES, INC. 
Steven Orfield 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
steve@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 

Acoustics, audio/visual, daylighting, 
lighting. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


ALEXANDER GORLIN ARCHITECT 
Alexander Gorlin 

137 Varick Street 

5th floor 

New York, NY 10013 

212-229-1199 

FAX: 212-206-3590 
www.agorlin@gorlinarchitect.com 
www.gorlinarchitect.com 
Synagogues, churches, master planning, 
architecture and interiors. Award-winning 
firm offers full services. 


BAPTISMAL FONTS & FOUNTAINS 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


NEW GUILD STUDIO 
Mary Korns 

700 Braddock Ave. 

PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 
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PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

225 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

Toll free: 866-481-1818 

FAX: 914-664-2194 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Memorial 
walls. Holocaust memorials. Meaningful 
and artistic donor recognition walls. 


RAMBUSCH 
DECORATION COMPANY 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


SCHICKEL DESIGN COMPANY 
FINE ART & ARCHITECTURE 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 

210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
www.schickeldesign.com 


WAGGONERS, INC. - CUSHIONS 
PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 

FAX: 620-662-0610 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
www.pewcushions.com 

Church seating and kneeling cushions our 
specialty. 


LITURGICAL VESTURE/WEAVING 


THE KATREEN BETTENCOURT 
STUDIO COLLECTION 
Meyer-Vogelpohl Co. 

717 Race Street 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 
800-543-0264 

FAX: 888-543-0264 
sandye@mvchurchgoods.com 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 
Hand-weaving the contemporary vestment 
designs of retired liturgical artist, Katreen 
Bettencourt. 


MARBLE 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 
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INAI STUDIO 

Barbara Chenicek, OP 

1265 E. Siena Heights Drive 
Adrian, MI 49221-1755 
517-266-4090 

FAX: 517-266-4095 
inai@tc3net.com 

Design of contemporary sacred space, 
worship environments striking in form 
and focus. 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

225 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

Toll free: 866-481-1818 

FAX: 914-664-2194 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Memorial 
walls. Holocaust memorials. Meaningful 
and artistic donor recognition walls. 


VOORHEES DESIGN, INC. 

Cindy Evans Voorhees 

15061 Springdale Street 

Suite 205 

Huntington Beach, CA 92649 
714-898-1505 

FAX: 714-899-4944 

vorheesdesign @earthlink.net 
Traditional, historical and contemporary 
liturgical design and consulting for sacred 
space. 


RICHARD S. VOSKO, PH.D. 
4611 Foxwood Drive South 
Clifton Park, NY 12065-6822 
518-371-3009 

FAX: 518-371-4113 
rvosko@rvosko.com 
www.rvosko.com 


BREWSTER WARD, AIA 
Brewster Ward, AIA, Architect 
Emeritus 

14 Clovelly Way 

Asheville, NC 28803 
828-421-3031 

FAX: 828-274-8500 
mail@brewsterwardaia.com 
www.brewsterwardaia.com 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


BOYKIN PEARCE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

1875 E. 27th Ave. 

Denver, CO 80205-4527 
303-294-0703 

FAX: 303-294-0703 
design@boykinpearce.com 
www.boykinpearce.com 
Liturgical furnishings, within the 
Abrahamic tradition and beyond, 
sensitively designed and carefully crafted. 


NEW GUILD STUDIO 
Mary Korns 

700 Braddock Ave. 

PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 


INTERIOR/PLASTER 
MAINTENANCE 


SCHANBACHER 
Paul Schanbacher 
PO Box 51 
Springfield, IL 62705 
217-528-8444 

FAX: 217-528-8452 
schan124@aol.com 


LIGHTING 


AURORA LAMPWORKS INC. 

172 North 11th Street 

Brooklyn, NY 11211 

718-384-6039 

FAX: 718-384-6198 
ask@auroralampworks.com 
www.auroralampworks.com 
Conservation, restoration and replication 
of historic luminaires. UL shop. 


CRENSHAW LIGHTING CORP. 
Jackie Crenshaw 

592 Paradise Lane 

Floyd, VA 24091 

540-745-3900 

FAX: 540-745-3911 
crenshaw@swva.net 
crenshawlighting.com 

Custom decorative lighting for new and 
historic projects. Design service offered. 
Catalogue available. 


HERWIG LIGHTING INC. 
Don Wynn 

PO Box 768 

Russellville, AR 72811 
479-968-2621 

FAX: 479-968-6422 
herwig@herwig.com 
www.herwig.com 


VIGGO RAMBUSCH 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 

Designers, craftsmen, lighting engineers. 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


STEPHANA TOOMEY, OP - 
EFHARISTO STUDIO, INC. 

5130 N. Franklintown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21207-6509 
410-448-1711 

FAX: 410-448-3259 
fharisto@charm.net 
www.efharistostudio.org 

Liturgical consultation, design of worship 
spaces, liturgical appointments, artforms; 
collaborative process includes education; 
new space, renovations. 
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SCHICKEL DESIGN COMPANY 
FINE ART & ARCHITECTURE 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 

210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
www.schickeldesign.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
Maxinne Leighton 

41 East 11th Street 

2nd Floor 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 

FAX: 212-475-7424 
info@bbbarch.com 
www.beyerblinderbelle.com 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, 
California; Baltimore Cathedral, 
Maryland; Temple Emanu-El, New York 
are project examples. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 


2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 
Internationally recognized CSS has 
created and restored beautiful interiors 
and artwork for cathedrals, churches and 
chapels throughout the country since 
1889. 


EVERGREENE PAINTING 
STUDIOS, INC. 

Jeff Greene 

450 W. 31st St. 

7th floor 

New York, NY 10001 
212-244-2800 

FAX: 212-244-6204 
info@evergreene.com 
www.evergreene.com 


Conservation, restoration and new design. 


VIGGO RAMBUSCH 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 

Designers, craftsmen, lighting engineers. 


STUDIO DOSS, USA 

Robert Greskoviak 

1006 60th Street 

Kenosha, WI 53140 

262-654-7313 

FAX: 262-654-7313 
tgreskoviak@studiodoss.com 
www.studiodoss.com 

Imported direct from Italy. “Entirely by 
Hand" sculptures in: wood, bronze, stone. 


STAINED GLASS 


ACACIA ART GLASS STUDIOS 
Lucinda Shaw 

3000 Chestnut Ave. 

Suite 336 

Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 

FAX: 410-467-4038 
acaciamd@aol.com 

Design and fabrication of stained glass 
windows and wall installations. 


THE ART OF GLASS, INC. 

Kathy Jordan 

316 Media Station Rd. 

Media, PA 19063 

610-891-7813 

FAX: 610-891-0150 

Conservation and restoration of historic 
stained glass. Fabrication and installation 
of protective glazing systems. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


THE CAVALLINI CO., INC. 
Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
3410 Fredericksburg Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

FAX: 210-737-1863 
cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 
Stained, faceted glass, mosaics, historic 
restoration, protection glass. Serving the 
Southwest since 1953. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 

Since 1889, CSS has created and 
conserved exceptional stained, faceted, 
and etched glass for cathedrals, basilicas, 
churches, shrines, and chapels across the 
nation. 
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SCULPTURE & DECORATIVE ART 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


BURINK SCULPTURE STUDIOS 
Ruth Burink 

1550 Woodmoor Drive 
Monument, CO 80132-9033 
719-481-0513 

FAX: 719-481-0513 
ruth@burinksculpture.com 
www.burinksculpture.com 

Stone, bronze custom art, statuary, 
sculpture. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

ew Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


ROB FISHER SCULPTURE 
228 N. Allegheny St. 
Bellefonte, PA 16823 
814-355-1458 

FAX: 814-353-9060 
glenunion@aol.com 
www.sculpture.org 


Suspended, wall, free standing. Menorahs, 


eternal lights, Trees of Life, Christ figures. 
Brass, Stainless Steel. 


FOOTHILLS WOODCARVING 
Net Cohen 

94 South Deerfield Road 
Conway, MA 01341 
413-369-4316 
foothills@rcn.com 

www .foothillswoodcarving.com 


LYNN KIRCHER, SCULPTOR 
Lynn or Jane Kircher 

8321 Costilla Ave. 

PO Box 53 

aroso, CO 81138 

719-672-3063 

kircher@amigo.net 
www.kirchersculpture.com 
Figurative bronzes and original art for 
parishes, either commissioned or from 
existing editions. Portfolios upon request. 


NEW GUILD STUDIO 
Mary Korns 

700 Braddock Ave. 

PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
Maxinne Leighton 

41 East 11th Street 

2nd Floor 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 

FAX: 212-475-7424 
info@bbbarch.com 
www.beyerblinderbelle.com 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, 
California; Baltimore Cathedral, 
Maryland; Temple Emanu-El, New York 
are project examples. 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


D’AMBROSIO ECCLESIASTICAL 
ART STUDIOS, INC. 

Anthony D’Ambrosio 

PO Box 656 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
914-666-6906 

FAX: 914-666-5735 


NEW GUILD STUDIO 
Mary Korns 

700 Braddock Ave. 

PO Box 721 

Braddock, PA 15104 
412-351-6220 

FAX: 412-351-6227 
newguildstudio@cs.com 
www.newguildstudio.com 


RAMBUSCH 
DECORATION COMPANY 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


ROHLF'S STAINED & 
LEADED GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
914-699-4848 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlfl @aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


Artist/Artisan Directory, 


MOSAICS 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


KESSLER STUDIOS 

Cindy Kessler 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140-3121 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 
Contemporary stained glass and mosaics. 
IFRAA award winner. 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 

Design through installation of fine stained 
glass, mosaic and decorative columbaria. 


VIGGO RAMBUSCH 

160 Cornelison Avenue 

Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 

Designers, craftsmen, lighting engineers. 


ROHLF'S STAINED & 
LEADED GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
914-699-4848 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


RENOVATION/RESTORATION 


THE ART OF GLASS, INC. 

Kathy Jordan 

316 Media Station Rd. 

Media, PA 19063 

610-891-7813 

FAX: 610-891-0150 

Conservation and restoration of historic 
stained glass, fabrication and installation 
of protective glazing systems. 
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STEEPLES & CUPOLAS 


MUNNS MANUFACTURING INC. 
Chad L. Munns 

PO Box 477 

Garland, UT 84312 
435-257-5673 

FAX: 435-257-3842 
chad@munnsmfg.com 
www.munnsmfg.com 

Aluminum: lightweight, durable, 
maintenance-free. 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


BOTTI STUDIO OF 
ARCHITECTURAL ARTS, INC. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-721 1/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@ix.netcom.com 
www.bottistudio.com 

Studios in Chicago, Sarasota, FL, 
San Diego, CA, and Agropoli, Italy. 
Fabrication, restoration/conservation 
of stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings and 
appointments. 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS, INC. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 

FAX: 262-786-9036 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


FOOTHILLS WOODCARVING 
Net Cohen 
94 South Deerfield Road 
Conway, MA 0134 
413-369-4316 

foothills&rcn.com 
www.foothillswoodcarving.com 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

225 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

Toll free: 866-481-1818 

FAX: 914-664-2194 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Memorial 
walls. Holocaust memorials. Meaningful 
and artistic donor recognition walls. 


ROHLF'S STAINED & 
LEADED GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
914-699-4848 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 
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ROHLF'S STAINED & 
LEADED GLASS 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
914-699-4848 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


HELLE SCHARLING-TODD 
Contemporary Glass & Mosaics 
3219 Preble Avenue 

Ventura, CA 93003 
805-644-6884 
art-glass@dock.net 
glass-mosaics-tiles.com 
Award-winning designs. 


SCHICKEL DESIGN COMPANY 
FINE ART & ARCHITECTURE 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 

210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
www.schickeldesign.com 


ARTHUR STERN 

Arthur Stern Studios 

1075 Jackson Street 
Benicia, CA 94510 
707-745-8480 

FAX: 707-745-8480 
arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 
Winner of five AIA/IFRAA design 
awards, as well as Bene awards. 
Brochures on request. 


WHITNEY STAINED 

GLASS STUDIO, INC. 

James Whitney 

2530 Superior Ave. 

Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-348-1616 

FAX: 216-348-1116 
jwhitney@whitneystainedglass.com 


WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


WILMARK STUDIOS, INC. 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 

845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 

Creating and preserving stained glass 

hat teaches and inspires while beautifying 
sanctuary spaces. 


STUDIO WINTERICH 
Daniel Winterich 

29 Weller Ct. 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
925-943-5755 

FAX: 925-943-5455 
dw@winterich.com 
www.winterich.com 


DON YOUNG GLASS STUDIOS 
Don Young 

P.O. Box 470041 

Fort Worth, TX 76147 
817-731-2787 
donyoungglass@earthlink.net 
Specializing in photo-imagery in etched 
and stained glass. 


JERRY KRAUSKI 

Liturgical Environments Co. 

10814 W. County Hwy B 

Hayward, WI 54843 
800-449-8554/715-462-3097 

FAX: 715-462-3481 
sales@liturgicalenvironments.com 
www.liturgicalenvironments.com 
Specializing in faceted, carved, and leaded 
architectural glass. 


CHARLES Z. LAWRENCE 
STAINED GLASS 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 

FAX: 215-247-3184 
czlsg@earthlink.net 


LYN HOVEY STUDIO, INC. 
Brian Roche 

21 Drydock Avenue 

Boston, MA 02210 
617-261-9897 

FAX: 617-261-9871 
officemgr@lynhoveystudio.com 
lynhoveystudio.com 

Full design and fabrication of new 
commissions. Traditional and modern 
styles. Complete restoration/conservation 
services. 


ELLEN MANDELBAUM GLASS ART 
39-49 46th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

FAX: 718-361-8154 
emga@ix.netcom.com 
emglassart.com 

AIA, IFRAA Religious Art Awards. 
Original glass art helps create an 
atmosphere for worship. 


MAUREEN MCGUIRE 

DESIGN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Maureen McGuire 

924 E. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 

602-277-0167 

FAX: 602-277-0203 
mmcguire@fastq.com 
www.maureenmcguiredesigns.com 
Designs for all faiths; since 1968. Several 
IFRAA design awards. 


CONRAD PICKEL STUDIO, INC. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 

Design through installation of fine stained 
glass, mosaic and decorative columbaria. 


PIKE STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Valerie O’Hara 

180 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, NY 14604 
585-546-7570 

FAX: 585-546-7581 
vohara@localnet.com 


RAMBUSCH 
DECORATION COMPANY 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 
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DAVID WILSON DESIGN 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

FAX: 607-334-7065 
mail@davidwilsondesign.com 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


JEAN-JACQUES DUVAL 

River Road 

Saranac, NY 12981 
518-293-7827 

FAX: 518-293-8556 
jean-jacques@duvalstudio.com 


JAMES B. FURMAN GLASS STUDIO 
27 West Main St. 

PO Box 722 

Trumansburg, NY 14886 
607-387-4141 
jbfglass@lightlink.com 

www lightlink.com/jbfglass/ 

FRAA Award, 1991. 


MARK ERIC GULSRUD 
3309 Tahoma Place West 
Tacoma, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

FAX: 253-565-5981 
markgulsrud@aol.com 
www.markericgulsrud.com 


HUNT STAINED GLASS 
STUDIOS INC. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 

FAX: 412-391-1560 
huntsg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


HARRIET HYAMS 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 

FAX: 845-359-0062 
harriart@rockland.net 
www.harriethyams.com 


J. PIERCEY STUDIOS, INC. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 
www.jpiercey.com 


KEARNEY STUDIOS 
Victoria Kearney 

160 Concord Street 
Antrim, NH 03440 
603-588-2378 
earmill@mcttelecom.com 


KESSLER STUDIOS 

Cindy Kessler 

273 E. Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140-3121 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
infoGkesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 
Contemporary stained glass and mosaics. 
FRAA award winner. 


Architects Directory 


BEYER BLINDER BELLE 
ARCHITECTS + PLANNERS LLP 
Maxinne Leighton 

41 East 11th Street 

2nd Floor 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 

FAX: 212-475-7424 
info@bbbarch.com 
www.beyerblinderbelle.com 
Cathedral of the Blessed Sacrament, 
California; Baltimore Cathedral, 
Maryland; Temple Emanu-El, New York 
are project examples. 


BIRSCHBACH & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 
Allan R. Birschbach 

PO Box 1216 

Appleton, WI 54912-1216 
920-730-9200 

FAX: 920-730-9230 
arb@birschbach.com 
www.birschbach.com 


BISSELL ARCHITECTS 

George Bissell, FAIA 

446 Old Newport Blvd. 

Newport Beach, CA 92663 
949-675-9901 

FAX: 949-650-3623 
bisarch@aol.com 

Nationally recognized as award-winning 
planners and architects for religious 
complexes and sacred spaces. 


BROWN * TEEFEY & 
ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS, PC 
Jack W. Brown 

4190 Telegraph Rd., Ste. 2700 
Bloomfield Hills, MI 48302 
248-646-8877 

FAX: 248-646-4605 
bta@usol.com 

www.btaa.net 


BUTLER, ROSENBURY & 
PARTNERS, INC. 

Andrew Wells, AIA 

300 South Jefferson 

Suite 505 

Springfield, MO 68506 
417-865-6100 

FAX: 417-865-6102 
awells@brpae.com 
www.brpae.com 

25 years specializing in religious 
architecture, planning and interior design. 


CCBG ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Brian Cassidy, AIA 

818 North First Street 
Phoenix, AZ 85004 
602-258-2211 

FAX: 602-255-0909 
info@ccbg-arch.com 
www.ccbg-arch.com 


AC MARTIN PARTNERS 

David C. Martin, FAIA, 

Design Partners 

444 South Flower Street 

Suite 1200 

Los Angeles, CA 90071 
213-683-1900 

FAX: 213-614-6002 
dcm@acmartin.com 
www.acmartin.com 

AC Martin Partners offers planning, 
design, and interiors for religious and 
educational facilities (all denominations). 


ARCHITECT STEVE ERBAN 

11200 Stillwater Blvd. 

Lake Elmo, MN 55042 
651-748-1078 

FAX: 651-748-1272 
steve@architectse.com 
www.architectse.com 

30 years ecclesiastical design — master 
builder experience. Fly anywhere - 7000 
hours flying. 


FLEMING/ASSOCIATES/ 
ARCHITECTS, PC 

Theresa Hughes 

5124 Poplar Ave. 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX: 901-767-7136 
thughes@flemingarchitects.com 
www.flemingarchitects.com 


ARCHITECTURAL 
ALTERNATIVES, INC. 
Robert L. Rogers 

200 Professional Park Drive 
Suite 6 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 
540-552-1300 

FAX: 540-552-0436 
rrogers@archalt.com 
www.archalt.com 


THE ARCHITECTURAL GROUP, 
INCORPORATED 

Mr. Richard E. Holmes, AIA 

135 North Main St. 

Dayton, OH 45402 
937-223-2500 

FAX: 937-223-0888 
holmes@taguit.com 
www.taguit.com 


PAUL B. BAILEY ARCHITECT 
Paul B. Bailey, AIA 

110 Audubon Street 

New Haven, CT 06510 
203-776-8888 

FAX: 203-772-1365 
paul.b.bailey@snet.net 
pbbarchitect.com 
Award-winning firm with extensive 


experience in new and renovated religious 


facilities, including historic structures. 


BERRY/LYKINS ARCHITECTS, LTD. 


Alan Lindsay Berry, AIA 
32 Custom House Street 
Providence, RI 02903-2614 
401-273-7551 

FAX: 401-273-7602 
blalalb@aol.com 


Historic preservation, restoration, adaptive 


reuse, and contextual architecture for 
religious facilities. 
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TEXTILES 


JUANITA YODER KAUFFMAN 
148 Monmouth Street 
Highstown, NJ 08520 
609-448-5335 
velvetoverground@earthlink.net 
www.jykart.com 

Suspended paintings on silk, kinetic 


processional pieces, stained glass design. 


TIMBER ROOF SYSTEMS 


TIMBERFAB, INC. 
Kevin Wilson 

PO Box 399 

Tarboro, NC 27886 
800-968-8322 

FAX: 252-641-4142 
kevin@timberfab.net 
www.timberfab.net 
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WILLET STUDIOS 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


WILMARK STUDIOS, INC. 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 

845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 

Creating and preserving stained glass 
that teaches and inspires while beautifying 
sanctuary spaces. 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


PRESENTATIONS SYNAGOGUE 
ARTS & FURNISHINGS 

Michael Berkowicz and 

Bonnie Srolovitz 

225 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 

Toll free: 866-481-1818 

FAX: 914-664-2194 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.SynagogueFurnishings.com 
Synagogue art and furnishings. Memorial 
walls. Holocaust memorials. Meaningful 
and artistic donor recognition walls. 
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۰۹ GROUP 
1-877-403-8569 


ARTISANS/BUILDERS/RENOVATORS OF SACRED SPACES 


1300 BRIGHTON ROAD « PITTSBURGH PA 15233 
www.churchrestoration.com 
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LARSON & DARBY GROUP / 

C. EUGENE ELLIOT, AIA 

C. Eugene Elliott, AIA 

4949 Harrison Avenue 

Suite 100 

Rockford, IL 61108 
815-987-5260 

FAX: 815-987-9867 
eelliott@larsondarby.com 
www.larsondarby.com 
Architectural and engineering firm 
specializing in religious design. Offices 
in Rockford, Geneva, Glen Ellyn, and 
Peoria, Illinois. 


LEVIN/BROWN & 

ASSOCIATES, INC. 

15 Greenspring Valley Road 

Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
info@levinbrown.com 
www.levinbrown.com 

IFRAA award-winning firm specializing in 
all aspects of religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 


MCGEHEE/NICHOLSON/ 
BURKE/ARCHITECTS 
Curtiss Doss 

465 Jack Kramer Dr. 

Suite 1 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-683-7667 

FAX: 901-685-5262 
curtiss@mnbarchitects.com 
www.mnbarchitects.com 


MELOTTE-MORSE-LEONATTI, LTD. 
Richard R. Morse, AIA 

213 1/2 South Sixth St. 

Springfield, IL 62701 

217-789-9515 

FAX: 217-789-9518 
architect@mml-adg.com 
www.mml-adg.com 

Planning, architecture: new, remodel, 
restore, historic. 


MERRITT MCPHERSON 
CIESLAK, PC 

Ronald Cieslak 

33750 Freedom Rd. 
Farmington, MI 48335 
248-476-3614 

FAX: 248-476-1374 
mmc@mmcearchitects.com 
www.mmcarchitects.com 
Specialists in church facility design. 


MEYER ARCHITECTS 
Paul B. Meyer, AIA 

4000 Classen Center 
Suite 100 North 
Oklahoma City, OK 73118 
405-525-8806 

FAX: 405-525-8807 
paul@meyerarch.com 
www.meyerarch.com 


HALL PARTNERSHIP 
ARCHITECTS LLP 

William A. Hall, FAIA 

42 East 21st Street 

New York, NY 10010 
212-777-2090 

FAX: 212-979-2217 
hallpartn@aol.com 

Hall Partnership Architects offers full 
architecture and engineering services 
for new, rehab & restoration of church 
properties. 


HAMMEL ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS, LLC 
Ken Hammel 

26 West Orange Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 
717-393-3713 

FAX: 717-393-8227 
info@hammelarch.com 


HARDING PARTNERS 

Paul A. Harding, AIA 

224 South Michigan Avenue 
Suite 245 

Chicago, IL 60604 
312-922-2600 

FAX: 312-922-8222 
pharding@hardingassoc.com 
Complete architectural services; master 
planning, new facilities, additions and 
renovations, historic preservation. 


HUFF-MORRIS ARCHITECTS, PC 
James E. Byerly 

8 North First Street 

Richmond, VA 23219 
804-343-1505 

FAX: 804-343-1619 
architecture@huffmorris.com 
Designing excellence in religious 
architecture since 1930. 


KEEFE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Dennis H. Keefe, AIA 

162 Boylston Street 

Suite 40 

Boston, MA 02116 
617-482-5859 

FAX: 617-482-7321 
dkeefe@keefearch.com 
www.keefearch.com 
Award-winning new church design and the 
renovation of existing worship space. 


KENYON AND ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

Leslie H. Kenyon 

735 N. Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, IL 61602 
309-674-7121 

FAX: 309-674-7146 
kenyon@a5.com 
www.kenyonarchitects.com 


LABELLA ASSOCIATES, P.C. 
300 State Street 

Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 

FAX: 585-454-3066 
rhealyGlabellapc.com 
www.labellapc.com 
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FIELDS DEVEREAUX 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Michael McCoy, Director of 
Marketing 

5150 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA 90036 
323-965-7444 

FAX: 323-965-7445 
michaelm@fdae.com 
www.fdae.com 

Architecture, planning, interiors, 
sustainable design, historic renovation, 
mechanical, electrical, plumbing, and 
telecommunication engineering. 


FINEGOLD ALEXANDER + 
ASSOCIATES INC. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 
617-227-9272 

FAX: 617-227-5582 
faa@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 

Recipient of three Religious Art & 
Architecture Design Awards and the 
Edward S. Frey Award. 


FULLER ARCHITECTURAL, INC. 
John M. Fuller, AIA 

68 Court Square 

Suite 200 

Mocksville, NC 27028 
336-751-0400 

FAX: 336-751-1660 
ullerarch@aol.com 


GOULD EVANS 

ansas City, MO: 816-931-6665; 
Lawrence, KS: 785-842-3800; 
Phoenix, AZ: 602-234-1140; Salt 
Lake City, UT: 801-532-6100;, 
San Antonio, TX: 210-281- 
1566;Tampa, FL: 813-288-0729 
FAX: 816-931-9640 
ira.gould@gouldevans.com 
www.gouldevans.com 
Our emphasis on collaboration produces 
humanistic architecture that fits each faith 
community's needs. 


JAMES M. GRAHAM, AIA 

1010 Clocktower Drive 

Springfield, IL 62704 

217-787-9380 

FAX: 217-793-6465 

ghi@gh-inc.com 

Master planning, architecture and interior 
design for religious and educational 
facilities. 


GROTH DESIGN GROUP 
Mike Groth, AIA & 

Paul Barribeau, AIA 

N58 W6181 Columbia Rd. 
Cedarburg, WI 53012 
262-377-8001 

FAX: 262-377-8003 
info@gdg-architects.com 
www.gdg-architects.com 
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CCBG ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Darrold Davis, AIA 
2310A Kettner Boulevard 
San Diego, CA 92101 
619-234-2212 

FAX: 619-234-2255 
www.ccbg-arch.com 
info@ccbg-arch.com 


CLAUDE EMANUEL MENDERS, 
ARCHITECTS INC. 

Claude E. Menders 

59 Commercial Wharf 

Boston, MA 02110 

617-227-1477 

FAX: 617-227-2654 
cmenders@mendersarchitects.com 
www.mendersarchitects.com 


CONE * KALB * WONDERLICK 
Richard Carl Kalb 

1144 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60607 

312-491-9400 / 608-231-9054 

FAX: 312-491-8971 / 608-231-9054 
www.ckwarchitects.com 

Offices in Chicago and Madison. “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 


DAVIS + REXRODE ARCHITECTS 
Gregory M. Davis, AIA 

11103 West Avenue 

Suite 3 

San Antonio, TX 78213 
210-377-3306 

FAX: 210-377-3365 
gdavis@davisrexrodearchitects.com 
www.davisrexrodearchitects.com 
National liturgical design/consulting 
practice, worship space design utilizing 
collaborative/educational design process. 


MARTIN A. DE SAPIO, AIA 

270 S. Main Street 

Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 

FAX: 908-788-6877 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 

Architecture, planning, interior design of 


worship space environments. New facilities, 


additions, renovations and restorations. 


DESIGNS NORTHWEST 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Daniel A. Nelson 

PO. Box 1270 

10031 SR 532, Suite B 
Stanwood, WA 98292 
360-629-3441 

FAX: 360-629-6159 
dan@designsnow.com 
designsnow.com 


RICHARD P. ENGAN, AIA 

Engan Associates, P.A. 

316 West Becker Avenue 

PO Box 956 

Willmar, MN 56201 
800-650-0860/320-235-0860 
enganarchitects@willmar.com 
www.engan.com 

Needs studies, master planning, 
architecture, engineering, project 
management, interior design, historical 
restoration, construction administration. 


WATER STRUCTURES CO. 

Kim Noble 

60 Stard Road 

PO Box 2938 

Seabrook, NH 03874 
800-747-0168 

FAX: 603-474-0629 
skneeland@waterstructuresco.com 
www.waterstructuresco.com 
Custom designed font shells constructed 
using fiberglass/fibercement with a 
distinctive tile or natural stone finish. 


WEBER MURPHY FOX, INC. 
Douglas Hoffman 

1801 E. Ninth St. 

Suite 1500 

Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 

FAX: 216-623-3710 
dhoffman@webermurphyfox.com 
www.webermurphyfox.com 
Designing and building places of worship 
for all faith groups. 


WILLIAMSON POUNDERS 
ARCHITECTS, PC 

James F. Williamson, AIA 

88 Union Avenue 

Suite 900 

Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 

FAX: 901-527-4478 
jfw@wparchitects.com 
www.wparchitects.com 

Complete architectural services; master 
planning, new facilities, additions 
and renovations, historic preservation: 
emphasizing collaborative approach. 


STEVEN WINTER ASSOC., INC. 
Michael J. Crosbie 

50 Washington Street 

Norwalk, CT 06854 
203-857-0200 

FAX: 203-852-0741 
mcrosbie@swinter.com 
www.swinter.com 

Expertise in energy conservation and 
accessibility. 


TTYGAI, YOUNG GOLDSTEIN 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

2022 Powers Ferry Rd. 

Suite 220 

Atlanta, GA 30339 

770-818-9114 

FAX: 770-818-9117 

info@ygai.com 

www.ygai.com 

Specializing in programming/master 
planning, new construction, preservation, 
renovation/expansion and liturgical design 
for religious institutions. 


Artist/Artisan & Architect Listings 


Make check out to: FAITH & FORM 
for the total amount of each media 
listing, and send to: 


Faith & Form Magazine 

1300 E. Ninth Street, Suite 105 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-861-5589 fax: 216-623-3710 


BASIC LISTING: Name, address, 


words per listing to describe your 


SCHICKEL DESIGN COMPANY 
FINE ART & ARCHITECTURE 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 

210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
www.schickeldesign.com 


SOLOMON + BAUER ARCHITECTS 
INC. 

44 Hunt St. 

Watertown, MA 02472 
617-924-8200 

FAX: 617-924-6685 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


STAUDER ARCHITECTS 

106 W. Madison Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63122 

314-966-4774 

FAX: 314-966-4207 
dan@stauderarchitecture.com 

Four generations of excellence in religious 
architecture. 


SULLIVAN ARCHITECTURE, PC 
John P. Sullivan 

115 Stevens Ave. 

Valhalla, NY 10595 
914-747-4004 

FAX: 914-747-4919 
jpsfaia@sullivanarch.com 
Architectural design services: including 
project programming and site planning 
for new buildings, renovations and 
restorations. 


W2A DESIGN GROUP ARCHITECTS 
e ENGINEERS e PLANNERS 

* INTERIOR DESIGNERS 

David R. Drake, AIA/Senior Vice 
President/Principal 

609 Hamilton Street 

Suite 200 

Allentown, PA 18101-2189 
610-437-4450 

FAX: 610-437-2817 
ddrake@w2a.com 

www.w2a.com 

IFRAA award-winning architects. In- 
house engineering. New construction, 
additions and renovations. Historic 
churches a specialty. 


WALTON AND ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS, PC 

Don R. Walton, AIA 

1227 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62703 
888-544-5888 

FAX: 217-544-1851 
don@waltonarchitects.com 
www.waltonarchitects.com 
Master planning, programming, 
architecture for religious and educational 
facilities, all denominations. Over 30 
years experience. 


= $35 per listing 


phone, fax, e-mail and website 
OPTION: You may add, at $1.00 
per word, up to 15 additional 


areas of expertise. 


= Deadline for issue 1/2004: 
January 15, 2004 
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POTTER & COX ARCHITECTS 
David M. Allen, AIA 

800 Meidinger Tower 

462 South Fourth Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40202 
502-584-4415 

FAX: 502-584-4409 
dallen@potterandcox.com 
www.potterandcox.com 


PROGRESSIVE AE 

James E. Vandermolen, AIA 
1811 Four Mile Road, NE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664/800-556-5560 
FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 
Progressives Worship Environments 


Studio is committed to creating innovative, 


evocative spaces for belonging and 
believing. 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Ilene R. Tyler, FAIA 

219-1/2 N. Main St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
734-663-5888 

FAX: 734-663-5004 
qea-mi@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 
Restoration and rehabilitation of historic 
buildings and sites to preserve our 
neighborhoods and our culture. 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Baird M. Smith, AIA 

1214 28th St., NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-298-6700 

FAX: 202-298-6666 
qea-dc@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 
Restoration and rehabilitation of historic 
buildings and sites to preserve our 
neighborhoods and our culture. 


VINCENT S. RIGGI, ARCHITECT 
512 N. Blakely Street 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
570-961-0357 

FAX: 570-969-0195 
vsrvsraia@aol.com 

IFRAA award-winning firm with 70 
years experience in design and facility 
maintenance and planning consulting. 


SAAVEDRA GEHLHAUSEN 
ARCHITECTS 

Daniel G. Saavedra, AIA 

504 North Church Street 

Rockford, IL 61103 

815-963-9392 

FAX: 815-963-9021 
dan@sgadesign.com 
www.sgadesign.com 

Architecture and design/build for religious 
facilities of all denominations. We have 
made religious architecture a commitment. 


SAURIOL BOHDE WAGNER 
ARCHITECTS AND ASSOCIATES, 
INC. 

Donn Bohde 

46869 Garfield Road 

Macomb, MI 48044-5225 
586-532-938 

FAX: 586-532-9377 
sbwarch@ameritech.net 
www.sbwarchitects.com 
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JOHN MILNER ARCHITECTS, INC. 
Maria Foss 

104 Lakeview Drive 

Chadds Ford, PA 19317 
610-388-0111 

FAX: 610-388-0119 
info@johnmilnerarchitects.com 
www.johnmilnerarchitects.com 
Award-winning design and restoration 
architecture. 


J. PATRICK MITCHELL * 
ARCHITECT 

12620 120th Ave. NE 

Suite 208 

Kirkland, WA 98034 

425-821-6090 

FAX: 425-821-0467 

JBM specializes in church planning, design 
and consulting. 


MTFA ARCHITECTURE, INC. 
Michael T. Foster 

2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 

www.mtfa.net 

MTFA provides architectural, master 
planning, and interior design for religious, 
cultural, and community institutions. 


NEAL-PRINCE & PARTNERS 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

James A. Neal, FAIA 

110 West North St. 
Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

FAX: 864-233-4027 
jim@neal-prince.com 
www.neal-prince.com 

Church architecture, master planning and 
interiors. 


OLSEN-COFFEY, ARCHITECTS 
Stephen J. Olsen 

324 E. 3rd Street 

Tulsa, OK 74120 

918-585-1157 

FAX: 918-585-1159 
steve.olsen@olsen-coffey.com 


CONSTANTINE GEORGE PAPPAS, 
AIA ARCHITECTURE/PLANNING 
Constantine G. Pappas, AIA 

560 Kirts Blvd. 

Suite 116 

Troy, MI 48084 

248-244-8998 

FAX: 248-244-9021 
email@cgp-architecture.com 
www.cgp-architecture.com 


PLUNKETT RAYSICH ARCHITECTS, 
LLP 

Mark Herr 

10850 West Park Place 

Milwaukee, WI 53224 

414-359-3060 

FAX: 414-359-3070 
mherr@prarch.com 
www.prarch.com 
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* Remember the power of healing laughter; 

e Remember all are working for community acceptance and for the 

culture at large. 

Finally a solution will emerge that will represent the many engaged in 
the dialogue. 

The following poem was originally published in Architectural Digest, 
and I congratulate them: 

To set in order—that's the task 

Both Eros and Apollo ask: 

For Art and Life agree in this 

That each intends a synthesis. 

I would like to end with words from John Dillenberger in his book, A 
Theology of Artistic Sensibilities: "This stretching of sensibilities of all parties 
will require energy and courage but pluralistic perceptions will add new 
dimensions to a secular society with transcendent yearnings.” 

Celebrate diversity, but remember it expresses itself in many 
languages, and ours is only one. Hopefully, others will do the same and 
give credit that is due to the artist, architect, and clergy. 


Botti Studio of Architectural Arts, Inc 
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JUST ONE MORE THING... 


By Betty H. Meyer 


tect's name in what may be a long feature article in a newspaper 

about a project? I have long regretted this. I was reminded of this 
kind of thoughtlessness recently when I visited an historical society and 
was impressed with some striking stained glass, but I looked in vain for the 
names ofthe artists or studio that created the glass. Nearby was a placard 
describing the historical period, the symbols, and the figures included, 
etc., but no mention of the artists. I was indignant and my thoughts were 
filled with blame for this lack of recognition and appreciation. 

Why does it seem that the professions of the architect and artist 
are almost invisible in our culture? I puzzled about this and wondered 
what can we do about it? Architect Robert Rubin in a recent letter to 
Architectural Record wrote: "Education is a primary responsibility of every 
profession. To profess is to teach, as we see in the word professor.” Have 
we failed as professionals to teach? Have we failed as educators? The 
architect/artist communicates through images and design but appar- 
ently these are not sufficiently understood by professionals in other 
fields and certainly by the general public. Conversely we are not always 
receptive to their language and partly because they have not lived up to 
their responsibility to teach, but practically we have to be concerned with 
the language of the theologian, the clergy, the seminaries, and of course 
the building committee from all varieties of fields. Hopefully we will be 
willing to educate and to be educated. How shall we begin? 

Dr. Ken Olson, a clinical psychologist and clergyman, has said that 
to be really educated you must be willing to hang loose, to let go of 
long-held prejudices and absolutes. These can be idolatrous. We must 
not judge and pigeonhole people, but accept that they have a position 
too, and are searching for an intellectual form that will give them some 
peace of mind in this troubled world. A parishioner wants to feel at home 
in his new church where he will relive his memories in his meditation 
and prayers. However, the architect can help him realize that memories 
should not be fixed in time but must be made available to others, who in 
time will cherish their own memories. A design can call for action outside 
all memories into the demanding present. Thus, the coming together of 
the architect/artist, the clergy, and the building committee is an impera- 
tive to educate each other, to learn the others' languages, and to know 
that we are not monopolizing the conversation with our own language. 

Steps to keep in mind might include: 

* Examine the differences among you; 

* Listen to negatives as possibilities; 

* Be prepared with knowledge; 

* Realize you may flounder awhile; 

* Explain and believe in your position; 

e Imagine creative solutions; 


| | ave you ever noticed how often there is no mention of an archi- 
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